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FOREWORD 



The primary purpose of the research described in this report was to determine the 
effects of command position upon judged desirabihty of certain empirically derived leader 
actions for battalion commanders and company commanders An additional purpose was 
to identify differences between the two command levels in terms of desirability of t!ie 
actions foi incumbents of the positions 

The report describes the results of a further analysis of data collected in a study by 
Major James I. Muir in support of Work Unit FORGE, Factors in Military Organizational 
Effectiveness, a research project conducted by the Human Resources Research 
Organization, The study was in partial fulfillment of requirements for completion of the 
Human Factors Elective of the Infantry Officers Advanced Course, U.S. Army Infantry 
School. The questionnaire used in the study was developed by Major Allen Pasco, also in 
partial fulfillment of requirements for the Human Factors Elective, 

The study was supervised under Technical Advisory Service by HumRRO Division 
No. 4 at Fort Benning, Georgia. Further analysis of the data was carried out under Work 
Unit FORGE. Dr, T.O. Jacobs is Director of the Division and Dr. J.A. Olmstead is 
FORGE Work Unit Leader. 

Mihtary liaison and support were provided by the U.S. Army Infantry Human 
Research Unit. LTC Chester I. Christie was Unit Chief when this research was conducted 
and LTC Willys E. Savis is the current Chief. 

HumRRO research for Department of the Army is conducted under Contract 
DAHC 19-73-0004. Basic Research in Military Group Effectiveness is performed under 
Army Project 2Q061102B74B. 



Meredith P. Crawford 
President 

Human Resources Research Organization 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



MILIARY PROBLEM 

The effectiveness of a military organization depends upon the mutually complemen- 
tary activiiiei of its personnel. However, a serious impediment to (effectiveness can arise 
when individuals who occupy different command levels possess conflicting views concern- 
ing the leadership behavior appropriate for their respective roles. 

Such difference^ in viewpoint are frequently reported, but neither the precise nature 
of the differences nor their sources have been identified previously. Specific knowledge 
concerning such differences, their nature, and their origins would provide useful bases for 
leadership doctrine and training. 

RESEARCH PROBLEM 

The purpose of the study was to determine the effects of occupancy of two 
command positions— battalion commander and company commander— upon evaluations of 
desirability of certain common leader actions for incumbents of the two positions. An 
additional objective was to determine whether experienced officers judge the actions to 
be differentially desirable for the two positions. 



METHOD 

Two groups of U.S. Army officers completed a questionnaire on which respondents 
were required to judge 36 leader actions in terms of their desirability for battalion 
commanders and for company commanders. The officers were classified according to 
command experience. Group I consisted of 22 staff members of the U.S. Army Infantry 
School who had recently seived as battalion commanders. Group II consisted of 22 
student officers in the Advanced Course of the Infantry School who had recently served 
as company commanders. 

For purposes of analysis, each of the leader actions was assigntxi to one of four 
^Afunctional areas" according to a modification of Bales' category system for interaction 
process analysis. The functional areas were as follows: 

(1) Task Centralized Actions, those actions concerned with the mission or task 
which center authority or responsibility in the leader. 

(2) Task Decentralized Action, those actions concerned with the mission or 
task which decentralize authority or responsibility to subordinates. 

(3) Social-Emotional Positive Actions, those actions that principally affect the 
interpersonal, emotional, and motivational relations of the leader with 
other personnel and that are usually interpreted as positive or rewarding. 

(4) Social-Emotional Negative Actions, those actions that principally affect the 
interpersonal, emotio.ial, and motivational relations of the leader with 
other personnel and are usually interpreted as negative or punishing. 

Ratings by the two officer groups of the d(^sirability of the leader actions for each 
of two 'Mevels of command" (^^attalton commander and company commander) were 
compared on the basis of functional area scores through the use of analysis-of-variance 
procedures. 
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PRINCIPAL RESULTS 



(1) A significant inlmiclion was found bel\v(\'n command experience, rated level of 
command, and functional area, indicatin^i that l)attalu)n commanders and company 
commanders rated leader actions differently for the two !e^e!> within certain functional 
areas 

(2) Within each functional area, ratin^^ by battalion commanders indicated no 
differences between levels of command in desirability of leadership actions 

(3) Task Centralized actions were judged by cor'pany commanders to t)e more 
desirab'^^ for corapany commanders than for battalion commanders. 

(1) Company commanders rated Task Decentralized \ctions as mon desirable for a 
battalion commander than did battalion commanders. 

(5 1 Company commanders rated Task Decentralized actions as ..»v>rc '\sirablc for a 
comp tny commander than did battalion commanders 

tH) For combined command levels and groups. Task Decer iralized and Social- 
Kmotional Positive actions were rated as more de.sirable than other functional jireas. 

(7) For combined command levels and groups. Social-Em-t ;onal Negative actions 
were judged least desirable among the functional areas. 

(8) Within the Soc:al-Emotional Positive and Social-Emotional Negative areas, each 
group rated such actions as equally desirable for both levels of commai-d. 

(9) \o category of leader actions was judged by either experience group to be 
desirable for one command level but undesirable for the other. 



CONCLUSIONS 

(1) Command position influences the evaluations of offi-ers with regard to certain 
leadcT actions. This conclusion is compatible wi^h a finding of the U.S. Army War College 
Study of Leadershii) for the I^ofessiona! Soldier that perception of the relative importance 
and desirability of leadership actions varies among grade levels. 

(2) BattaLon commanders do not differentiate between command levels as to the 
desirabihty of leader actions. Company commanders differentiate between command 
levels with regard to actions concerned with centralization of authority and responsibility. 

(3) Company commanders consider decentralized actions to be more desirable for 
both battalion commanders and company commanders than do battalion commanders 

(4) Both battalion commanders and company commanders consider positively moti- 
vating actions to be highly desirable for both command levels and punitive or threatening 
actions to be slightly undesirable for both levels 

(5) The results represent the best judgments of experienced battalion commanders 
and company commanders, and, accordingly, warrant consideration by leaders and 
designers of leadership training. 

(B) The small number of individuals included in the sample suggests the necessity 
for caution in generalizing the results to the total officer population. Furthermore, since 
the study was limited to Infantry officers, caution should be exercised in generalizing the 
results to the technical services 
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INTRODUCTION 



MILITARY PROBLEM 

A militciry organization is a complex system and its effectiventss depends upon the 
mutually complementary activities of all personnel. An especially serious impediment to 
effectiveness can arise when individuals who occupy different command levels possess 
conflicting views of their roles. Such differences may result in blocked communication, 
duplication of effort, errors of omission and commission, and, in some instances, outright 
antagonism between individuals who occupy critical leadership positions. 

Because conflicting views concerning the execution of leadership functions may lead 
to problems, a battalion commander may encounter difficulty \n o[)taining precisely the 
performance he desires from a company coPimantyr if his views and his subordinate's 
views of their leadership responsibilities differ 1^5iim a different perspective, a company 
commander may feel restricted in the execution ot hi^ duties according to his own best 
judgment, because his concept of le'ide»*ship differs from that of his battalion 
commander. 

Differences in viewpoint concerning leadership are frequently reported, but neither 
the precise nature of the differences nor their sources have been previously identified. 
Accordingly, specific knowledge concerning such differences, their nature, and their 
sources would provide useful inputs for leadership doctrine and training. 

BACKGROUND 

Differences in viewpoints concerning desirable leadership behavior may be due to 
simple variation between individuals. However, there is considerable evidence that the role 
a person occupies is a more influential determinant of his view of leadership, and that 
perspectives change as he moves through the chain of command {!). It appears that 
individuals who occupy the same levels within an organization will develop somewhat 
uniform conceptions about leadership, and these ideas may be different from those held 
by personnel at either higher or lower levels (2^, 3). Thus, an individual may possess one 
concept of leadership as a company commander, but service as a battalion commander 
can result in some modification of his views concerning desirable leadership behavior for 
both a company commander and a battalion commander. 

The effects of such differences in role perceptions have been documented (4, 2, 5^). 
One common difficulty is the overt conflict between superior and subordinate that may 
arise because of differing perceptions of the proper role for the subordinate. A more 
complex problem is the internal conflict that may be experienced by a subordinate who 
is aware that his view of how he should lead differs from his superior*s expectations 
concerning his leadership actions. A similar conflict may be experienced by a superior 
officer if he becomes aware that his convictions about how he should lead contradict a 
subordinate's image of desirable leadership by superiors. 

It is apparent that occupancy of different organizational levels may result in 
differing views of desirable leadership behavior, and that these views can cause serious 
problems which may impede effectiveness. 
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RESEARCH PROBLEM 



The purpose this study was to identify differences, if any, between the judgments 
of hattahon eor. manders and eompaiiy commanders concernmg the desirahihty of certain 
common leader -u'tions for both battalior commanders and company commanders. 
Specifically, the study was designed to ap>H'er the following questions 

(1) Do battalion commanders and company commanders differ in their evalua- 
tions of the desirability of .'ertam common leader actions for battal.on 
commanders? 

(2) Do they differ in their evaluations of the desirability of the same actions 
for company commanders''^ 

(3) Do battalion commanders and company commanders judge the actions to 
be equally desirable for both? 

(4) If differences are found in connection with Questions 1, 2, or 3, what 
kinds of leader actions are involved? 



METHOD 

The study was designed to allow a comparison between the judgments of former 
battalion or brigade commanders and those of former company commanders concerning 
the desiiabihty of a number of leader ai tions for battalion and company commanders. 



PARTICIPANTS 

Two groups of U.S. Army officers participated in the study, which was conducted at 
Fort Benning, Georgia. One group wa^ composed of former brigade or battalion com- 
manders; .he other group consisted of former company commanders. The M participants 
had acquired their command experience during sendee in the Republic of Vietnam, 

Contingent upon their level of command experience, participants were placed in 
Group I or Group II. Grojp I was composed of 22 officers, of whom 19 had commanded 
battalions, one had commanded a brigade but not a battalion, and two had commanded 
brigades and battalion-equivalent units (U.S. Special Forces C Detachment Commander 
and Battle Group Deputy Commander). In the remainder of the report, this group will he 
referred to as ''battalion commanders/' Group II consisted of 22 officers whose most 
recent command experience was that of company commander. Characteristics of the two 
groups are presented in Table 1. 

At the time of the study, all participants were assigned to Fort Benning. The form(»r 
company commanders were students in the Infantry Officers Advanced Course, U S. 
Army Infantry School (USAIS), and the former "battalion commanders'^ were members 
of the staff of the Infantry School. 



DATA COLLECTION 

Comparisons between the two groups were made on the basis of re.spon.ses to a 
questionnaire dealing with ratings of desirability of various types of leader behavior The 
respondents were given the questionnaire and asked to ieturn it after completion The 
questionnaire was designed to elicit ratings of actual leader actions and to permit analyses 
of scures for functional areas. 
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Table 1 

Characteristics of Subjects 



Descriptors 



Group I 



Group II 



Rank 



COL 
LTC 
MAJ 
CPT 



8 

14 



2 
20 



Mean military experience (years) 



20.6 



72 



Mean agp (years) 



41 8 



28 3 



Education 



4 years college 
Giaduate work 



High school 



1-3 years college 



1 

11 
10 



1 
3 
17 



Development of the Questionnaire 

The objective was to develop a questionnaire that would be relevant for military 
personnel and would be concepcually sound. To obtain a pool of relevant items, 180 
members of Infantry Oflicer Advanced Class No. 68-1 (USAIS) were asked to hst 10 
behaviors that are frequently exhib ted by battalion commanders, battalion staff officers, 
and company commanders, and to rank the behaviors in order of desirability. The 
behavMr descriptions thus obtained provided a pool of genuine leader actions from which 
items could be selected for inclusion in the questionnaire. 

Bales' (6) categories for interaction process analysis served as the conceptual basis 
for item selection. Bales devised 12 categories that encompass most of the behavior 
exhibited by group members during problem-solving interaction. These categories, in turn, 
are grouped into four ' oad functional areas: (a) Task-Oriented Questions, (b)Task- 
Oriented Answers, (c) Social-Emotional Positive Reactions, and (d) Social-Emotional Nega- 
tive Reactions. 

For this study, the Bales system was adapted for a military context. Leader actions 
relevant to each of Bales' 12 categories were selected from the item pool. To make them 
more appropriate in a military operational context, two of the Bales functional areas 
were renamed. In the questionnaire used in the study described here, items can be 
grouped into four functional areas: 



(1) TasK Centralized Actions (TC) . Those actions that are mainiy concerned 
with the mission, task, or work and that serve to increase personal control 
of the leader or to otherwise center authority or responsibility in the 
command level being evaluated. 

(2) Task Decentralized Actions (TP) . Those actions that are mainly concerned 
with the mission, task, or work and that serve to decentralize authority and 
responsibility or to otherwise increase the contributions of subordinates. 

(3) Social-Emotional Positive Actions (SE+) . Those actions that principally 
affect the interpersonal, emotional, and motivational relations of the leader 
with other personnel (superiors, peers, subordinate^.) and that are usually 
interpreted as positive or rewarding. 
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cial-Emotiona l Negative Actions (SE-). Those actions that principally 
affect the interpersonal, emotional, and motivational relations of the loader 
with other personnel (superiors, peers, subordinates) and that are usually 
interpreted as negative or punishing. 
Items were randomly distributed within the questionnaire and were not identified as 
related t. any functional area. However, such classification permits recoverv of data by 
area, arit imputation of area scores makes it possible to compare desirability of actions 
according to the function served. 

Forty-five leader actions were selected for inclusion. The questionnaire was then 
niorTc! ^° members of the Infantry Officer Advanced Course Class No. 68-2 
(UbAlb). The respondents were required to rate the desirability of each item for 
battalion commanders and company commanders on a six-point scale (described below) 
I he responses were analyzed and each item was evaluated for reliability clarity and 
content validity. After faulty items were discarded, 36 descriptions of leader actions w.>re 
retained. 

Thus, the items contained in the questionnaire were descriptive of actual leader 
actions as provided by experif.nced officers, they were selected on the basis of an 
extensively tested conceptual framework, and both the items and the response procedure 
were pretested with subjects sinr.'lar to many of those who participateo in this study 

Format 

The questionnaire is shown in Appendix A. The respondents were required to judfjo 
each of the 36 leader actions in terms of its desirability for each of two command 
levels battalion commanders and company commanders. They rated each action by 
recording a number indicating degree of desirability in a blank space next to each of the 
command levels listed below the action description. The desirability scale and the values 
corresponding to each alternative were: 
Very Undesirable 1 
Undesirable 2 
Slightly Undesirable 3 
Slightly Desirable 4 
Desirable 5 
Very Desirable 6 
The scale forces respondents to record a definite positive (desirable) or negative 
(undesirable) response for each item. Neutral or undecided responses were not permitted 
This procedure was used to forestall a frequently noted tendency to over-respond in the 
central area of a scale when a mid-point alternative is provided. 

The questionnaire mcluded a cover sheet on which respondents recorded personal 
data rank, age, len; n of commissioned service, education, and military experience 
according to position and time served in position under both combat and noncombat 
situations. This information was needed to provide data concerning characteristics of the 
sample surveyed and for the classification necessary for comparisons b-tween levels of 
command experience. Respondents were not required to identify themselve,. 



ANALYSIS 

Data were available concerning the desirability of leader actions for battalion 
commanders and company commanders, as rated by former "battalion commanders" and 
former company commanders. 

An Item score is the desirability value assigned to an action for a particular 
command level. Therefore, within each group, two scores for each action were available 
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for analysis. Functional area scores were also computed for each rated command level. 
Appendix B presents the classification of qucationnairo items by functional area. 

T^ur.ctiondl Area Scores. Within each command level, a score for a functional area is 
the group's mean of item scores for all actions subsumed under that area. The use of 
means was necessary for comparisons between functional areas, because numbers of items 
within areas were not equal. 

Group Comparisons. The study was designed to provide comparisons of command- 
level functional area scores between two groups of subjects who differed according to 
command experience. The main analysis involved the use of analysis-of-variance pro- 
cedures for repeated measures (7J in a 2 x2 x4 (Command Experience x Rated Level of 
Command X Functional Area) design. This method permits analysis of the effects of 
command experience upon desirability ratings for each command level and each func- 
tional area. Where significant interaction was found, simple mam-effects tests (8) were 
used to identify sources of interaction. 

RESULTS 

The means and standard deviations of ratings by the two groups for each leader 
action according to rated levels of command are shown in Appendix B. The results 
discussed in this section are concerned with group comparisons of functional area scores; 
ratings given to specific actions may be ascertained from A| pendix B. 

A comparison of group functional area scores is shown in Table 2 and results of the 
principal analysis of variance are shown in Table 3. No significant differences were found 
between levels of command experience when this variable was considered alone. On the 
other hand, significant differences were found between Rated Level of Command and 
between Functional Areas. 

Table 2 

Comparison of Functional Area Scores > 



Command 
Experience 


Rated Level 
of 

Command 








F'jnrtional Area 








Task 
Centralized 


Task 
Decentralized 


Socjal-Emotional 
Positive 


S^cial-Emotionat 
Negative 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Bn CO 


Bn CO 


4.06 


.67 


441 


.98 


4.76 


.89 


3 09 


.86 




Co CO 


4.29 


.85 


4.25 


.90 


4.80 


.91 


3.19 


79 


Co CO 


Bn CO 


4.09 


.57 


4.97 


.53 


4.69 


.41 


3.35 


68 




Co CO 


4.50 


.60 


4.71 


.51 


4.89 


.40 


3.35 


73 


Total 




4 23 


.70 


4.59 


.81 


4.78 


-70 


3.24 


78 



Significant interaction occurred between Rated Level of Command and Functional 
Area and between Command Experience, Rated Level of Command, and Functional 
Areas. These significant interactions indicate that levels of command were rated 
differently for the several functional areas, and ^hat judgments of former battalion 
commanders and company commanders were different for Rated Level of Command in at 
least some functional areas. 
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Table 3 

Anaiyt c of Variance for Functional Area Scores 



Sources 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between Subjects 


43 








A (Command Experience) 


1 


4 03 


1 52 


NS 


Subjects within groups 


42 


2.66 






Withm Subjects 


308 








B (Rated Levels of Command) 


1 


.40 


8 00 


<.01 


AB 


1 


.00 


<1 


NS 


BxSubjects withm groups 


42 


05 






C (Functional Areas) 


3 


41 19 


76.28 


<.01 


AC 


3 


1 02 


1.89 


NS 


CxSubjects within groups 


126 


.54 






BC 


3 


1.06 


24.65 


<.01 


ARC 


3 


.16 


3.72 


<.05 


BCxSubjects within o'-oups 


126 


043 







Because of the significant interactions, direct interpretation of the main effects was 
not feasible. In order to identify the sources of differences within the different levels of 
each variable, significant interactions were analyzed further by tests of simple effects (8). 
Table 4 shows the simple effects test perrormed in further analy.sis of the'significant BC 
interaction (Rated Level of Command x Functional Area). 



Table 4 

Summary of Analysis of Variance for Simple Effects 
Associated With the 
Rated Level of Command x Functional Area Interaction 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 




Test for simple effects of 










Rated Level of Command for 










Functional Areas. 










Functional Area TC 


1 


2.23 


49.56 


<01 


Functional AreaTD 


1 


1.00 


22.22 


<.01 


Functional Area SE+ 


1 


.31 


6 89 


<.01 


Functional Area SE— 


1 


05 


1.11 


NS 


Error B+BC 


168 


.045 






Test for simple effects of 










Functional Area tor 










Rated Level of Command. 










Bn CO 


3 


20.37 


70.24 


<.01 


Co CO 


3 


21.89 


75.48 


<01 


Error C+BC 


252 


.29 







When judgments of the two experience groups are pooled, results of the simple 
effects test show that the company commander position received sign ficantly higher 
ratings than the battalion commander position for both TC and SE+ actions. For the TD 
functional area, it was judged significantly more desirable for a battalion commander to 
display this type of behavior than for a company commander to do so. Furthermore, 
differences between functional areas occurred within each rated level of command. 
However, these results must be qualified by the additional analysis of the significant ABC 
interaction. 

Table 5 shows the results of the simple effects test performed 'n further 
analysis of the significant ABC interaction (Command Experience x Rated Level of 



Table 5 



Summary of Analysis of Variance for Simple Effects 




Associated With Interaction Between 




Command Experience, Rated Level of Command, and Functional Area 


Source 

1 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Test for simple effects of Command 










Experience on Rated Level of 










Command for Functional Areas 










Bn CO for Functional Area TC 


1 


.50 


<1 


NS 


BN CO for Functional Area TD 




2.41 


4.30 


<.0b 


Co CO for Functional Area TC 




.01 


<1 


NS 


Co CO for Functional Area TD 




3.44 


6.14 


<.05 


Bn CO ^or Functional Area SE+ 




.10 


<1 


NS 


Bn CO for Functional Area SE — 




.27 


<1 


NS 


Co CO for Functional Area SE+ 




.06 


<1 


NS 


Co CO for Functional Area SE- 




79 


1.41 


NS 


Error within cell 


336 


.56 






Test for Command Experience x 










Rated Level of Command Inter- 










action for Functional Areas 










Functional Area TC 


1 


.20 


4.44 


<.05 


Functional Area TD 


1 


.05 


1.11 


NS 


Functional Area SE+ 


1 


.17 


3.78 


NS 


Functional Area SE— 


1 


.07 


1.56 


NS 


Error AB+ABL 


168 


.045 






Test for Command Experience x 










Functional Area Interaction for 










Rated Level of Command 










Bn CO 


3 


.29 


1.00 


NS 


Co CO 


3 


.89 


3.07 


NS 


Error AC+ABC 


252 


.29 






Test for Functional Area x Rated 










Level of Command Interaction for 










Command Experience , 










Former Bn COs 


3 


.91 


21.16 


<.01 


Former Co COs 


3 


.30 


6.98 


<.01 


Error BCxSs within groups 


126 


.043 
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Effects of Command Experience Upon Desirability Scores 

6 

Task Centralized (C^} 
5.5 ' 



4,5 
4 

3.5 



o 
o 
CO 



C 

o 



i 6r- 



5,5 



4.5 
4 
3.5 



r 



Task Decentralized (C^ 



Bn CO 



Co CO Bn CO 

Command Experience 



Co CO 



Social-Emotional Positive (C^- 



Social-Emotional Negative (C^) 



BnCO 



LEGEND 
Bn Cmdr Level A- 



Co CO Bn CO 

Command Experience 



Co CO 



Co Cmdr Level #- # 



Figure 1 
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Command x Functional Area). For assistance in interpretation of Table 5, Figure 1 illus- 
trates the scores for each functional area according to rated level of c ommand and experi- 
ence of the raters. 

From the section of Table 5 that shows the test for simple effects of command 
experience upon ratings assigned the two levels of command for each functional area, two 
significant results can be noted. The first is concerned with the effects of command 
experience upon ratings given the battalion commander position for Task Decentralized 
actions (F = 4.30, p< .05) and indicates a difference between the command experience 
groups in judging the desirability of leader actions that serve to decentralize authority 
and responsibility. Reference to Figure 1 shows that former company commanders 
assigned highei desirability ratings than former battalion commanders to decentralized 
actions for battalion commanders. The second result indicates a significant effect of 
command experience upon the desirability of Task Decentralized actions for company 
commanders (F = 6.14, p < .00). Figare 1 shows that former company commanders rated 
these actions more desirable for company commanders than did former battalion 
commanders. 

In that section of Table 5 c ^vering the test for interaction between command 
experience and rated level of command for each functional area, a significant result is 
shown only for Task Centralized actions (F= 4.44, p < .05). From Figure 1 and Table 2, 
it can be concluded that former battalion commanders consider these actions equally 
desirable for both levels, whereas former company commanders judge them to be more 
desirable for company commanders. Both former battalion commanders and company 
commanders consider TC actions about equally desirable for battalion commanders. Of 
special significance here is the fact that former battalion commanders did not dis- 
criminate between command levels within any functional area. The noted difference for 
Task Centralized actions is due solely to the differential judgments of former company 
commanders. 

The last section of Table 5 shows that interaction between functional area and rated 
level of command was significant for both command -experience groups. These results 
indicate that scores for each level of command varied, according to functional area, for 
each command -experience group considered separately. 



The principal purpose of tins study was to determine whether individuals who 
occupy two levels of command within a battalion differ in their views concerning the 
desirability of leadership actions for incumbents of the two positions. The discussion to 
follow will be addr^?ssed to this issue and its implications. It should be noted that mean 
ratings for each of the leader actions included in the questionnaire are shown in 
Appendix B. Reference to these data will provide information concerning the desirability 
or undesirability of any specific action, as judged by experienced officers. 

The results of this study indicate that company commanders do, in fact, differ from 
battalion commanders in their evaluations of leader actions; however, the differences are 
localized within certain specific types of behavior and, mainly, are due to greater 
differentiation between levels by company commanders. Principal differences were found 
in evaluations of leader actions concerned with the assignment and supervision of 
missions, tasks, or work (Task Centralized and Task Decentralized Actions). Thus, 
company commanders judge it to be more desirable for both levels to decentralize 
authority and responsibility than do battalion commanders. Because battalion com- 
manders consider Task Decentralized actions to be somewhat more than **slightly 
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deiirable^' for both command levels, ratinj^s of these actions by company con^rianders 
were significantly higher and approachtKi "desiral)le" for both levels. 

On the other hand, both company commanders and battalion commanders judge the 
centralization of authority and responsibility to l)e only "slightly desirable" for battalion 
commanders. In addition, battalion commanders judge these action> to be no more 
desirable for company commanders than for themselves, company commanders, however 
consider centralized actions significantly more desirable for them\el\es than for battalion 
commanders. 

Both company commanders and battalion commanders consider po.siti\ely moti- 
vating and rewarding actions (SK+) to be equally "highly dcMrable" for l)oth le\els of 
command. Both groups also judge punitive and negatively motivating actions (SK-) to l)e 
"slightly undesirable^' for the two levels. Battalion commanders and company lom- 
manders do ot differ in their evaluations of positive and negative motivating actions, and 
neither group differentiates between levels of command w:th regard to these actions. 

Probably the most significant result of this study is the finding that battalion 
commanders do not differentiate between desirability of leader .u-tions for the two 
command levels within any of the functional areas, whereas company commanders make 
such differentiations with regard to actions concerned with task or mission accomplish- 
ment and supervision of work. Apparently battalion command(>rs hold to the frequently 
cited concei)t which states that 'Meadership is the same for all levels, but the i)r()blems 
l)ec()me more compl(>\ as one moves up the chain of command." On the other hand, 
company commanders mv some genuine differences l)etwe(Mi the two k^'els with regard to 
the centralization of responsibility and extent of detailed supervision of operations. 

The principal source of differences lies in the stronger advocacy l)\ company 
commanders of decentralization and, what is more, of increasing decentralization as one 
moves up the chain of command These differences could be attributed to many 
causes- the great(>r (>\perience of battalion commanders coui)led with their having bvm 
c^xposed to the prohl(>ms of both lev(>ls, the broader perspective* resulting from the 
command of i battalion, the reaction of company commanders iigainst what is jxTceived 
as excessive control by higher lev(>ls, or the more rec>ent exposure of the company 
commanders to instruction in runoni doctrine that advocates decentralization. However 
reasons for the differences, while relevant, do not alter the fact that occupancy of 
different positions in a [)attalion is accompanied by corresponding differences m per- 
ceptions of roles and responsibilities. 

The results of this study are compatible with findings of the U.S Army War College 
Study of Leadership for the Professional Soldier (9) \n the '^ir College study, differences 
between grade lev(»ls wvrv found in pTc-eptions of relative* imi)()rtanc(» and desirability of 
various leadership actions. From the results of these two studies, it is appan>nt that the 
perspective of organizational position influences jHTceptions of leadership behavior and, 
therefore*, determines the ways in which such l)ehavior will be evaluated by both superiors 
and sul)ordinates. 

Several implicatioi s are suggeste^d by the results First, the data are the pooled 
opinions of experienced officers who have rec(>ntly s(>rved under current combat 
conditions, in the positions of battalion commander and company commander, 
respectively. The noted differences between the two groups of officers have significance 
for the effectiveness of battalion operations. It would apj)ear that the effectiveness of 
leaders at both levels might be improved, or at least their problems might be simplified, if 
leadership training included instruction concerning potential differences in viewpoints 
between the levels. 

The second implication is conccrnKi with leading company commanders like those 
ref)resented by the sample uskI in this study. Leaders are most effec-tive in influencing 
subordinates when the vi(>ws of superior and subordinate agree concerning their respective 
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leadership roles (5, 10). Differences such as those noted in this report are potential 
impediments to such effectiveness; accordingly, where possible, the differences should be 
clarified and resolved. If this resolution is not achieved, the minimum requirement is that 
the subordinate clearly understand his commander's concept of both leadership roles. 
Thus, even if the subordinate does not entirely agree with his commander's concept, he 
will have no doubts concerning the commander's expectations of him and will also be 
able to predict the superior's actions with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

Effective performance of leadership roles comes about through understanding, and 
the effects of differences such as those noted in this report can be resolved, or at least 
minimized, when superior officers take the initiative to establish communication con- 
cerning leadership activities with subordinates. Subordinates are usually reluctant to 
initiate resolution of differences o.' clarification of role expectations, so if such actions 
are to occur, the initiative will usually fall to the .superior in the relationship. Because 
role relationships develop best when they have a good beginning, effectiveness will be 
enhanced if the superior makes himself sensitive, at an early stage, to the problem of his 
relationship with subordinates. It also will be helpful if he knows clearly what leadership 
roles he perceives for his subordinates and for himself, because he can then anticipate any 
incompatibilities that may arise. Finally, it is important that he carefully and clearly 
communicate his views to his subordinates and, furthermore, that he ensures that his 
subordinates understand what he intends their leadership roles to be. 

A final implication is that the results confirm the value of a research-based approach 
for understanding military leadership. They demonstrate that it is possible tc identify m 
concrete terms specific sources of potential leadership prot^lems and to determine 
directions for improved training and application. 
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Appendix A 



RESEARCH QUESTIONNAIRE 

Purpose : The purpose of this questionnaire is to determine the desirabihty of 
particular leadership behaviors in Battalion and Company Commanders. 

Personal Data 

1. Rank . 

2. Age . 

3. Length of service yrs. 

4. Education: 

a. High School yrs. 

b. College^ yrs. 

c. Graduate School yrs. 

5. Experience: Indicate type and length of experience by writing in the appro- 
priate blanks the length of time that you have served in each position. 

Combat Noncombat 

Battalion Commander 

Battalion XO 

Battalion Staff Officer 

Company Commander 

Platoon Leader 



NOTE : This questionnaire is an anonymous survey of opinions, i.e., respondents 
will not be identified in any way by name. There are no right or wrong 
answers. Please answer frankly, based on your personal opinion and experience 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



Please rate each of the actions described below for its desirability in a Battalion 
Commander and for its desirability in a Company Commander, according to the 
following scale: 



1. Very undesirable 

2. Undesirable 

3. Slightly undesirable 

4. Slightly desirable 

5. Desirable 

6. Very desirable 



Rate each action by placing a number indicating its degree of desirability (based 
on the rating scale given above) for a Battalion Commander and for a Company Com- 
mander in the blank space next to each position. 



ACTIONS TO BE RATED 

1. Often stresses formality in his relationships with subordinates. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

2. Is often primarily concerned with the men's safety and welfare. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

3. Often places the mission ahead of men's safety and welfare. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

4. Frequently maintains informal relations with subordinates. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

5. Frequently coordinates work of subordinate officers. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

6. Frequently lets subordinates make their decisions about how to carry out 
the missions he assigns them. 

Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

7. Is often antagonistic and aggressive toward subordinates. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

8. Frequently helps subordinate officers in personal matters. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

9. Often reprimands subordinates for lack of effort. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

10. Frequently appears irritated. 

Battalion Commander 

Company Commander « 
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1. Very undesir?Dle 

2. Undesirable 

3. Slightly undesirable 

4. Slightly desirable 

5. Desirable 

6. Very desirable 



ACTIONS TO BE RATED 

11. Makes few decisions without consulting subordinate officers. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

12. Often appeals for good performance. 

Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

13. Often asks subordinate officers for suggestions. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

14. Often warns subordinates against poor performance. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

15. Often agrees with subordinate officers' ideas and suggestions. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

16. Is often accessible to subordinates. 

Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

17. Makes most decisions without consulting subordinate officers. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

18. Often agrees with fellow officers' ideas and suggestions. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

19. Frequently provides information about the task or mission. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

20. Closely supervises every detail of missions he assigns. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

21. Often displays a sense of humor. 

Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

22. Frequently suggests ways to accomplish mission. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

23. Often rewards and praises subordinates for their accomplishments. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 



1. Very undesirable 

2. Undesirable 

3. Slightly undesirable 

4. Slightly desirable 

5. Desirable 

6. Very desirable 



ACTIONS TO BE RATED 



24. Often rewards and praises subordinates for their efforts. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

25. Often disagrees with fellow officers' ideas and suggestions. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

26. Frequently checks on every step of subordinates' execution of assignments. 

Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 



27. Often explains or gives reasons why things should be done. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

28. Often asks for opinions of subordinates. 

Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

29. Frequently checks on mission accomplishment rather than on each step of 
its execution. 

Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

30. Often reprimands subordinates for inadequate accomplishment. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

31. Often gives opinion to subordinates. 

Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

32. Frequently disagrees with subordinate officers' ideas and suggestions. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

33. Frequently seeks information from subordinac- officers about the task or mission. 

Battalion Commander . 

Company Commander 



34. Often disagrees with senior officers' ideas and suggestions. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

35. Often indicates what performance is expected of subordinates. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

36. Often agrees with senior officers' ideas and suggestions. 
Battalion Commander 

Company Commander 

ErJc " 
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COMPARISON OF "'JNCTIONAL AREA SCORES FOR 
RATED LEVEL OF COMMAND BY COMMAND EXPERIENCE GROUP 



Leader Actions (Within Functional Areas)^ 


Rated 
Level 

of 

Command 


Command Experience 


Battalion Commander 


Company Comnr^ander 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Task Centralized (TC) 














FrpQUpntlv roordinatps work of 


Bn 


CO 


40 


1.6 


4.1 


1.3 


subordinate officers (5). 


Co 


CO 


4.5 


1.8 


5.1 


.9 


Makes most decisions without con- 


Bn 


CO 


3.0 


1.2 


2.2 


.7 


sulting subordinate officers (17). 


Co 


CO 


3.3 


1.3 


2.8 


1.0 


Frequently provides information 


Bn 


CO 


5.5 


1.4 


5.6 


.6 


about the task or mission (19). ^ 


Co 


CO 


5.4 


1.4 


5.7 


.5 


Closely supervises every detail of 


Bn 


CO 


3.4 


1.6 


3.5 


1.5 


missions he assigns (20). 


Co 


CO 


3.8 


1.8 


4.2 


1 4 


Frequently suggests ways to 


Bn 


CO 


4.4 


1.2 


4.7 


.9 


accompiisn iiiibbiuii 


Co 


CO 


45 


1.3 


4.9 


8 


Frequently checks on every step of 


Bn 


CO 


2.6 


1.4 


2.6 


1.1 


subordinates' execution of assign- 


Co 


CO 


3.1 


1.4 


3.3 


1.4 


ments (26). 














Often gives opinion to subordinates 


Bn 


CO 


4.6 


1.0 


4.2 


1.1 


(31). 


Co 


CO 


4.6 


1.1 


4.3 


1.3 


Often indicates what performance 


Bn 


CO 


4.9 


1.4 


5.5 


.6 


is expected of subordinates (35). 


Co 


CO 


5.0 


1.3 


5.7 


.6 


Task Decentralized (TD) 














Frequently lets subordinates n?ke 


Bn 


CO 


4.7 


1.9 


5.6 


9 


their decisions about how to co'ry 


Co 


CO 


4.3 


1.8 


5.2 


.9 


out the missions he assigns then (6). 














Makes few decisions without consulting 


Bn 


CO 


3.1 


1.5 


4.2 


1.5 


subordinate officers (11). 


Co 


CO 


3.0 


1.5 


4.3 


1.1 


Often asks subordinate officers for 


Bn 


CO 


4.7 


1.4 


5.1 


.8 


suggestions (13). 


Co 


CO 


4.5 


1.3 


4.9 


.8 


Often asks for opinions of 


Bn 


CO 


4.5 


1.5 


5.2 


6 


subordinates (28). 


Co 


CO 


4.5 


1.5 


5.0 


.7 




fCnntmuPiil 
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Leader Actions (Within Funrtmn;!! Arp^d^ 


Rated 
Level 
of 

Comniand 


Command Experience 


Battalion Commander 


Company Commander 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Frequently checks on mission accom- 


Bn CO 


0.0 


1 1 






plishment rather than on each step 


Co CO 


5.3 


1.2 


4.8 


1.2 


UT IIS execuLion 












Frequently seeks information from 


BnCO 


3.8 


1.5 


4.5 


1.3 


subordinate officers about the task 


Lo LO 


3.9 


1.5 


4.0 


1.3 


or mission (33). 












Social-Emotional Positive (SE+) 












Is often primarily concerned with the 


Bn CO 


5.1 


1.3 


4.4 


1.2 


men's safety and welfare (2). 


Co CO 


5.1 


1.3 


4.6 


1.3 


Frequently maintains informal 


Bn CO 


4.0 


1.5 


3.0 


1.3 


reiaiionsnips wiin suDoroinates (4). 


Co CO 


3.9 


1.5 


3.8 


1.5 


Frequently helps subordinate officers 


Bn CO 


5.0 


1.1 


4.9 


1.1 


in purburidi mailers [o). 


Co CO 


5.4 


1.1 


5.4 


.9 


Often appeals for good performance (12). 


Bn CO 


4.2 


1.5 


4.7 


1.3 




Co CO 


4.4 


1.6 


4.7 


1.3 


Often agrees with subordinate officers' 


Bn CO 


4.6 


1.1 


4.6 


.6 


lucdb ana suggesiions \ lo). 


Co LO 


4.5 


1.1 


4.5 


.7 


Is often accessible to subordinates (16). 


Bn CO 


5.3 


1.5 


5.5 


.6 




Lo CO 


5.4 


1.4 


5.9 


.3 


Often agrees with fellow officers' ideas 


Bn CO 


4.4 


1.0 


4.3 


.9 


and suggestions (18). 




4.4 


1.1 


4.3 


.8 


Often disolavs a ^pn^p nf humnr iO^ \ 




5.3 


1.1 


5.2 


.6 




Co CO 


5.2 


1.2 


5.3 


.5 


Often rewards and praises subordinates 


Bn CO 


5,7 


1.1 


5.6 


.6 


for their accomplishments (23). 


Co CO 


5.6 


1.1 


5.8 


.5 


Often rewards and praises subordinates 


Bn CO 


5.6 


1.1 


5.3 


.7 


for their efforts (24). 


Co CO 


5.5 


1.1 


5.5 


.6 


Often explains or gives reasons why 


Bn CO 


4.4 


1.6 


4.6 


1.0 


things should be done (27). 


Co CO 


4.5 


1.7 


4.9 


1.1 


Often agrees with senior officers' 


Bn CO 


4.0 


1.2 


3.9 


1.1 


ideas and suggestions (36). 


Co CO 


4.0 


1.2 


4.0 


1.1 


Social-Emotional Negative (SE-) 












Often stresses formality in his 


Bn CO 


3.5 


1.4 


4.5 


1.2 


relationships with subordinates (1). 


Co CO 


3.5 


1.4 


3.8 


1.5 


Often places the mission ahead of 


BnCO 


4.3 


1.7 


4.8 


1.0 


men's safety and welfare (3). Co CO 

(Continued) 


4.1 


1.7 


4.6 


1.1 
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Rated 




Command 


Experience 




L PsiHpr Artmnc (Within Piin/<tinnai Aroae^^ 


Level 
of 


Battalion Commander 


Company Commander 




PnmmanH 


Mean 


SO 










Mean 


SO 


Is often antagonistic and aggressive 


BnCO 


1.7 


.8 


1.8 


1.0 


toward subordinates (7). 


Co CO 


1.7 


.8 


1.7 


1.0 


Often reprimands subordinates for 


BnCO 


4. 1 


1 3 


4.1 


1.4 


lack of effort (9). 


Co CO 


4.3 


1.5 


4.4 


1.4 


Frequently appears irritated (10). 


Bn CO 


1.9 


1 7 


2 1 


1 9 




Co CO 


2.0 


1.2 


2.2 


1.3 


Often warns subordinates against 


BnCO 


3.2 


1.6 


3.1 


1.5 


poor performance (14). 


Co CO 


3.7 


1.6 


3.3 




Often disagrees with fellow officers' 


BnCO 


2.8 


1.3 


3.0 


1.0 


ideas and suggestions (25). 


Co CO 


2.8 


1.3 


3.1 


.9 


Often reprimands subordinates for 


BnCO 


4.2 


1.3 


4.1 


1.3 


idadequate accomplishment (30). 


Co CO 


4.5 


1.3 


4.4 


1.3 


Frequency disagrees with subordinate 


BnCO 


2.9 


1.0 


3.2 


1.0 


officers' ideas and suggestions (32). 


Co CO 


3.0 


.9 


3.2 


1.0 


Often disagrees with senior officers' 


Bn CO 


2.4 


1.0 


2.6 


1.1 


ideas and suggestions (34). 


Co CO 


2.4 


1.0 


2.6 


1.1 


^Numbers in parentheses are questionnaire item 


numbers. 
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CG US* fUkCCS SnUTHtKN CQMb ATTN SCAkCJ fZ 

CG US ARMV fUkljPf Apr C't'.CJ Nv aTT^ JPNS [)IV 

rC ASMV TkANS i^tS C(/*'C fT L'jSTIS AfT^ TH.H lI^ 

CG JSA An ( ENT Afp ATTN ACr,t»4 CJlC 

Co 1ST AhHV ATTN ^(,SC^ fT •'tACf ^i) 

CG WD A«Mv ATTN UCSdT fT »'r»'hE«SL* 

CG SUTM AHMV P.*tS Lf SAN ^»AN ATTN 4"<>PS-T2 

CG eUSA ATTN AG-AC APn ^b'^^l SAN m4N 

CLIN PSVCMOL S£RV l/tPT Lf \6 JMRP S V r h 1 UT ^ALTl^* Rft.' HOSP 
DIM mEL APG 

CO USA C JC txPEw IMPNTAT ILS Li**) fT OR 5 

ENGNR f»SvCH(lL LArt PJCNtLHING kES 1 V AM NATIC^. L A ri b NATlfK lAiS 

TtCH LIP AR*<V N*TIC»< LAHS NaTRK MAS> 

INST Cf LANU CRT ATTN TtCH LlH FT ^ElVUM VA 

HtJSTrNE .iCIfcNTIfIC INff CTt* L> A** "Si V)»J ATlN C^F 0. C SfC ^LA 
CP fT MUACMUCA SPT cn^'lJ USA ATT 4 T^Cn L I ♦* 

SIXTH USA Llf> UEf'OT PLUb « 13 1 <. PkFS SA ^ F^AN 

PLNS 0^C« PSvfM H<)uTk£S USAfOftC KT l)H ) 
CG fT IRL) ATTN G1 TNG HIV 

UIR toJ-AIk WALT^»^ REtU AR'-V M^j f TK ^T f < t J -t i JP S Vl M I AT I V 

CI) HJ AMfV fNllSltr3 £VAL CTk fT Kf^J haM-<1'>'!\ 

Tf CM in mix 2? U SAC DC f XPJ- I NT \ T 1 J < C MiJ f T ( f<i, 

HU«AN fACTORi TFST L- 1 V <AlmM UjAf Hi,^.' -".lI'V A^H 

CO fkANKfU-^O AKSNL ATK S "U^ A -N ^ <» : j / 2 "> ? - <, PA 

6TH MGN USAkAUf'IH fT PAKf.R 

<.TH AP-^V *(SL f'J'^IJ MM T^lA ^"jPf RTAia SAN r-WAN 

JIR A-^Mv «f JHR AV 4 AC:lJ^^r •'SC^ tTKuLKL« 

CO PICATINNV AMSM .JOVF f* N J ATTN >J^P4 VC I 

Lift Otf SU^'PLY AbCv fA^'^K.N STA 

CU USA cue AO AOfY fT fUNJ HAi^IbU'. I ND 

PtK H IS NASA AlA 

Cfl USA CRT JfVfL I )**'^ TRANS A Ot V c f LUbTIS 

CO ARMy CDC INK A&V KT /<1^G 

Co AMMv cue AHUOR AuV fT KN.X 

USA roc SPEC WA-<fA>*h A(,r\Cv fT .W 

CG US A><Mv CCC AVN AGCv ^T fln^r^,^ 

CCl UbA TNO CTR (fA» ATTN ^^f»SIU-TI FT SILL 

CG USA TNG CTR t ff Li^ '.".m r.r ,^ jTTN \^ FS <• •> 

CG USA INF CTR ATTN ^JIi,T-T fT '^Lt^lN* 

CG JSA TNi, fTH INf /-Tl'. Idfi v, ' fT ^l< 

CG USa TNC, CTk ATlN AC M fT j/'-Kj 4 

CG USA TNi, CTM INF MlN \r'-i^ l.^ rT L^-l> 

C(t USA TNO CTR TNf { F T I , iTl . \v ■ f b ,3 

CG USA TNO CTk INF .Tl-, \<- ' t- S .i fT iL < 

Cn uSA ''LU TNG CTk ATT\ p > t- T ^ , h T >A ' Hf'USl N 

CG USA A^ CTR ATTN 0^ fT '* ( I S S 

CG USA TNi, CTm IN'f ATTN '^f t ',-\ fi C 1 ' f"^ L L 
Lit* AKMv >*AW CMLL LAkLlSLf^ ""K^ 

COMUT L(^Hf) ♦ Of-N STAff r( M L^AVtN».'RTH AT T J Af-Cnla) 
,j|R rf wlilT Psvf»^ L ♦ L'^t'^Mf' MS MLlI -fif PM^T 

US "IL IT Af A,, wF ST i" I il \T TN LI. 

C(!H()T AHMV AVN SLH T T ^ I, I-' .>F J-jsTk M ■< tCX. f w 

Cn>*.)T AkHv ^jth A',v IN{ ttk ♦ sr 1 fT )twLNS ATTiLl'. 

CO^'JT INjST-( fTLL n« Tt K 1>- ■> h ^ ^ " f S FT ^(NAU 

CO><JT iATL WAn C LL fT L•^LlV J »^r<AU ATT\ ClA^SF "ET S ^-^ L I [' 

STIf^ttN LTM *1FU fLT SF-<V SfM '^•^U Xt A-<MV J Ct*< Fl i ^^ HiuST,N 

CllHUT THf ARMOR SCH ATTN {> 1 1 fT KNCX 

Cn*^JT AH«¥ AKMUR S^H fT KN ATJN «FAO.)nS .JFPT 

LlH ARMllR SCH fT KSrX 

C<'*1DT JSA CHAPLAIN SfH ATTN [it FT Mi^lLTjN 
CQMDT ARMY fMLM T'lRPS S CU fl »'rrLFLL\N ATTN t O^jC AW 
COMOT US^ FIN SCH ATTN CF^F I X U-V LIT PlN 'UV (h^ M 
USA FINANCE SCH fT HtNJ hAWh 1 S ^N ATTN F DiJC APV 
C'i*<r>T 40J GFN SCH FT Hf NJ HAKKJs. >J AITN f i»jC Af)V 
CC»<JT USAIS ATTN cDlT A( V FT ^tNNTN^, 
Cl^OT JSAIs ATTN AJl I S-L-Fl»-<,: T IFNNIiG 
L M Afe'xy SCH FT IFF 

CUMQT Aw/«*v TRAN-> Sf H FT Fl/STIS '\ T T 'J rJUC ADV 
Cn*1l)T JSA MIL P»LlCF STh ATTN *'lvS tP'<'Jo Ui>Dl FT I. I«'))N 
Cl)MOI 'JS ARMY S JUTnf \ S I F •« N ■» 1 ' ' MTN c )iJf AOv FT OJH ) IN 
CoMOT USA 4j SCH ATTN 1. I fT 'a 1 S S 

fl) ISA UC rT» «. SCH (fC 1^ PS ATTN ' -m APf, M|, 

ASsT ( 'M[)i ARMY AIR [tf S(H FT aI>S lTTv( CLASS* TtCH lIH 

C(. USA FLO AKTV TTk t FT siLL « T T N AVN JFfR 

CGMUT JFF INT£LL SF f^ ATTN SltAS Ot^T 

Cd^OT \KM£ii F(t«<ftS STAFF fML Ni'kF'^LK 

CoMl/T USA SIG CTR L SCH \TTN J[)l FT MJNMiJuTM 

CIJMOT jynCf ADvnCATF GF\F»<ALS S> U OF VA 

nPTv C »Mr)T USA AVN <' I L F T ( \ 

pPTv A->ST CUMUT IJSA AVN SfF- Fl^^FNT GA 

Ub* AVN SCH FLFMFNT IFC OF JU F |NSTR ATTN 6 O'Jf AbV OA 
iUuC C<iNSLT if^Mv MIL IT PdLloF SC FT ,I)H.)')N 
n MOT JSA FNl,D S^H ATTN F JUC AJV \M-ttFb-FA FT ofLVUR 
CLMrjT A-Mv AVN sf f 'T RLC^Fk AITN L )JC A )V 



Olt. (F INSI-^ Us MIL ACA *FST >'jInT NV 

USA INjT F' K MIL 'VSslST ATTN lln lST?ri^H FT H>vA^vj 

USA I .ST F' F MIL \Si I ST A T t N CiiU *Tt H I NSJR.jF NC v jF PT FT HR AC.J 
C Mi^f )t.f s( f I L\i. I K 

Ci M jT JiA MSL L M,iN (.Tf C Sfn iT T N (. M(- ijFl, iJF t^>S t -ST I .t \kS «L 
Cl M.jT .S f,^L SCF- US nAC t. IR ATTN AJMCI FT MFllFlLA^ 

AMl-i)( t N PO ATTN I FC» L I ■ 
C OSA INTtLL TT^ L SCm ATTN 0 1 K ,F ALACtMK CPS »" T H')ALHICA 
Co UjA INTFLL CTR C SCH AITN U|P Cf= Jt L ^ Ll? FT miAOMULA 

C'JM^T js^ cc.sr CFC cf CHf !f kesi'unt instr ft LFAvFNhIHTH 

Cti-^JT .JSA CA SCm AITN ( FC CF JUCTkINF Jti/fcL LIT L PLNS FT ti>< Aim. 
CfMOT .JSA CA S(H ATTN D( I Ft »«A>,<. 
r(MDT USA TA SCM ATTN FnUL A,)v kT oraT-vj 
CljMjT jSA CA :>CF' ATTN LH FT HKA .U 

Cu^uT 'JSA SCH L TNG CTR ATTN A(,nF S G3 T N ^. DIV FT MCCLELLAN 
f[;MTT 'SA SCM L TN». iT^ ATT< ACCFS G) PLNS L GPS I) I V FT m^^(lKLAN 
IC C"Mi,T t,SA INST FUR mU ASSTST ATTN UJ I fT flRA^.O 
LMN L.jMS fT PFNNING 

CJM^T JSA FLO A-<TY SCH AIT^ DLl FT I L L 
CIMlJT ,SA A-!TV SCH AT . F ^Ui St V I C t S JtV fT SILL 
CHMOT ISA A-^Tv sfH ^TTN f oUC A iv FT SILL 
CO'^OT JSA T=iANS SCH ATT^ , I K ,7 UdC t IM FT fuSTiS 
CfMJT jSA TRANS SCM ATTN IH FT fuSTIS 
USA INSr f 1» M j ■vsbT ATlN t ^Uf A^v FT KhACG 
CtMJT Ji.A ARIv SlH ATTN Ll" fT SiLL 
Co USA SCF^ f, TNj r T^ ATTN Af(FS i T tjGR3t.lN 
UH IF GRAO STJJ L ('SCH ATT^ -^Ff'AV >C 1 REP USACLGSC 
f'.MJT JS^ \u SCM ATTN AKf^SAS-U-tA FT -^LlSS 
ai« /I ♦ ^N rVNS O^'^'T LSAM FT UNNlN^i 
UH lCMm tLFC USAIS FT ^^NM'.G 
OIR ai'N-'T" Mu"!L»Tv [jFPT lSAIS FT >U.N|<. 
aiw C'MP\NV TACTICj fEPI u*^AIs FT UAIN', 
Cu jSA Sl(, rlR L SCH ATT*. /. I S S^ - ) »* - L J ' FT Mi1\mt)Th 
CG IJS'^ STG r TM L S'"*' ATTN ATSS("-;A FT Mr>^H(,uTH 
SLCv tjF ARMY, Vt NTAci N 
jrS-PF'-'S iA ATT-J LHF C»S CTV 

Jl'- F ^'r^S sTuiiES t S( h ' NsPt^' OA .^AS"t )C 
ArSF< K ivA ATTN Cf-r TNC IV U \ SH '.C 
C-r '"f i«i^.NRS I'A ATTN FN»Tt-T 
M„' AR"¥ MAT Cl-M) rK(T£ ATT. Ar.KO-KC 

r(j A^MV M»L C'IMl ATTN "^FAV SLi >< F S riR 

JS ^-^Mv "FHAVIIR r. SvS PS' M LA\ ATTNC-^J-AR AR L vA 
^P'^ J»tws Mr.T JtV fJFC ATTN m"S S^C I Nf fcOUIP> njiLM. 
('•^t^vUS f M As SHAL < E N T A 
'■"Fl RtSf •'Vt ''I'MPi N 

C. IJ-»A Sff AGrv ^»L MALI ST\ AT T ^ ^C iF ■> i,I VA 

I <; A, ^(*. n \ttn: T( a iHtLALvi ^Mfv % sta ALtx.« yA . ^di** 

f" .j> A<-V «tJ K»> LT^r fl "NiX 

r^f M r^*J A iIT4 CHf TFL»- ♦ lOST^ LIAlsDN i.FC 
L) JS" Cir M^L) SL«'V Af.fV «I -»AM M uSlJN 
Co">-'¥^F)Mi»j('^l ATT* ^F ii>^-S-( 
US^ *»'«AVIl-( f SVS K SCM LA^* ATT. rJi-MC 4kL VA 
CAntFf •'M \TTN H rFTlFfNL ("Aml-IJN ^TA Al t X VA 

USA L I ) I V-T?o>1 ATTN \ j J 1 S 
P-*t S ^ ' "V Akm ^ 1 f T n • I X 

PK^ s ' . MA IN r ^ I FT ^^ « 

Pit > ■'Y \»'TV 'MFf sUL 

C, L \TTN ( ^L f ^ Hl-M ATir--»A FT isjNHUt 

Ci. r '-Jf ATTN A I IT- > IM M N^ i r 
C . r ► \TT < L Ih f T ^'> ' f 

A^-v r.T Tf-vtL L^Mr •'III I t'Lltr A ,v FT irl»'MN 
JS' Af^rrii TtjT I Tn ; mi- I'sT. ^ Ttjl ^tTM Mv SfATiLt 
oH." JS,. \' t-^li r T rtL I S ■> 

I* "F J , ^ - J f T n 

(" MF US'- ^ V * H*«tj f T r l.( " r • 
( Hf jS 1 I NF t^j, ,j f T 1 » ^^I N* 
fMi- js\ T riK HKu i»».ts M M^,j 

c I, <«T" \^^t-^f * jtv \ttn ',is T ^Pi M :m;»i 

Cl ?\, -^t <i';t,lV''t'.T ^Pi. .V 

Ci l<.Tti AkMInEC TAv mK.T ATTN ^VN F(K "IP ^ NV 
1ST HIV C Hu f fT rilil .\TTi AC ilF S 

C< UT (S^Nij \-M ,^ 1ST PF ,U ATTN >J FT r' U F V 

Cl. tSI I \ ^<.TH AMML>K ^rt INF ^Iv ATTN :> \ API \V 0<>0 3 1 
Ci t>-ITH Ai'MijK HT»- IM UlV AlTN i3 APO ^v C9C^<» 

Cl' STm . J AKMoa rtTT^ S3 FT K\J * 

Lv. ^><^ <N WTH AKM^R <»Tf- AK'-^^Kf) .^Jv ATT< sJ APi Nv 0 ^O'lh 
fALlF M, <»''Thi \.<M)opr) L.;s AN^tLF, ATT 4 AC ilF S.M 

SSTh r M,) Mj ,]lv AKMV M, jArKS'NVlLlf FL^ 
rr, 'O /7TM AKM KM» ( Iv NV Al- Nf, jV^iAf JSF 
TE»\S J''. <»1Th At<M)jj^i, ^iv I ALLAS 
r^, AKMV A^'*'JR TTR FT ♦'NfX ATTN ,j3 
Cr, 1",) I jF i|v ATT'' AC«<fS t i Al' ■ .T " JM'. 

7Th INF \TT Att F S ,^ AP, SA^ f <AN 

CG HTm t 4f i;iv ATTN A(f'fS C/ AIM, ^-illl 
CG <tTM iNF )|V J^fMl r fT I \^S' . \TTN AC'jFs G3 
DA M^, fT (Ahs,JN {. MwS '■T" INF Jv (-^FcMJ \TI M^J HARRIS 
CG '*^\^ A *N TNf 0|v ATTN A(.iF,, i, i t- r n.^it.j 
ro XVlTl A)N CORPS ATTN ^CFFs '.^ M MhAGc, 
C:) 197Tm TNf BftSU FT ^^FNNINf, ATlN '', ) 
Cl ISl ''N IREINFJ ATTN S^ FT "-vfR 

CG HQijTOS ^'NC 9% 6TH uS INF KtoT A IT v( S3 APij NV rql^/ 
fl) 3Ri> MN (STH INF^ Kf&T AT|f <; j AP) Nv T)7<.? 
Cl' l7lsT INf "^Gt ATTN SI AP s'WTlF inTM 
(.■1 1ST •^\ i<iUi iNF «Tf- PF )Iv ATTN SI AP. NV 090 3<, 
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1 CC ^ND BN ISTH I NF JkC JU ATT^ SJ AP ) Nr J^'^^^ 

i CO 1ST IN^ UtV ATTN 4C^^S CI FT ^ILtr 

1 CO 1ST «N (hFCm) ^^NC tNF n.TH ^Jfc ATTN S^ 4PJ ^AN FHAs 

I Ci) «Th (hECmJ S<.Th UF ATTN '.J FT ^„J« 

I C(J UbA PAHflt GP USA INO .fvI^^ LTW f- L A 

; UA QFC HF 4SST ChF IF Sl^ff M-^ CLMM-^iT MIN CfcTS-f, -Abn 

1 ChF mj R^S PRGJ AKHV HfSP js -KIT flr^> PCINT 

2 OA U5.A AOV CP IAkNGUS) M Al M bM \r 
I U5.A PefBlliriNG CGMD HAMpT(j\ 

1 OIH Af*Mr LIH PENT AC >\ 

I CHf C.F HtLIT HlSI OA ATT', CfcN hFF 

I CU USA IOTh SPFC FOKCtS GP FT UJVF-.S 

I C(P ^«TH AHir GP (*0J AITN Si «I 

I CO J!ST ARIY ROc AL ATTN Si f> & 

1 CU «9Th AHTr OP AC ATTN S» Ft Lft^TCN 

2 HUi «rH tlN «>9Th AHTV kECT ATTN SI 4<j«FijLk 
I Ct) 2KTr4 AKTY CP AC ATTN Si SFl^HD'U \f-"i 

I Has <»'>Th AKTY hoe AU ATTN S » AHL NTS RL 

1 CO 3^Th arty rtOE AD ATTN Si FT •'FA'.f i* ) 

I CG ICIST AUN DtV (AtRMOPUt) ATTN Af llF > bi APU SAN F«4^ '^6 irt 1 

I Co 1ST CAV [AII*MOdlLf) ATTN AC;^S i.i APu SAN f«AN ^hifij 

I US (.EN EOU[P ATTN TtCh FT Ltl 

I US *«Mir TH'JPrC TEST CTt< P(. ,)M/J«tw aTTN ffcHAv SrIFN CI 

1 Cn USAf AAC ATTN v,3 ft SILL 

JO CO III ffJdPS £ FT HflOr ATTN ,» FT hM)') 

JO cn 1ST AHMORfcD OIV ATTN Ci it( FT hJ(jD 

30 CG 2C ARMGHEO DIV ATTN Hi Sff f T m j,-)!) 

25 ClJ 13TM SUPT HCDfc ATTN Si v,fr H H'j(i(> 

1 CG USAFAC t FT SILL ATTN A«>'S 1 3 T - T N Tn 

20 Ci) III COhPS ARly ATTN Oi StL FT SILL 

I'y cn 1ST AIT HGDfc ATTN C3 SEf FT BlISS 

ft CO USATC I f. FT PCLK ATTN AKPt>C-ULOT 

1 RSCh CiINThaCTS t GRANTS "^R AHC 

1 «tsn AK*:; ufc chf of hu) waSh cc 

I Ch»- CF «CU 1)4 AITN SCI INFr rtR H ^C H >PT U I V «ASh DC 

I CfJ HUS ^N iJSAFAC t FI SILL ATTN ^^ 

^ fU III nkPS ARTV ATTN S> FHuT SILL 

I C<' USkAH AITN S3 f- T SILL 

t CG USAFACFS ATTN AKPS|Af-AS H SILL 

I FAfh P^i'F f)f MiLlTAHV SC I LSA KHlC 

I CINC Ui ATLANTIC FLT CC&F IUa tJSN bASt. NJhF.JLk 

I CINf PArifIC SCIEN AtV CP IJi^^S) x 13 FP'J 466t(j 

I CUH TNG LnMMAND US PACIFIC fLT OAN OIEOM 

I HtAL CLIN PSvChIL StCT PV^FtSNL CU flUH )F MtD ♦ SUW^ ON 

5 TECH LIB «>LBS Hf\ (iUH OF NAv p^-^S ARL A\NtX 

3 JlK PtKS ^(S niV HUR nF NAV PFKS 

i IFCh LIH H(Jt< fiF SHIPS CCCF ^ I '^L NAVV CEPT 

I ENl.NH .»SVCHCL n« USH Cruf <.SS 4 I IN ASSI HEAJ ,^ASh ,jC 

* CO ♦ DIM NAV T.^G JFvICb fVLANjr aiTn IFCH LIR 

1 C(' FL I ANTI-AIR WAMFAkt iNC SAN JitGU 

1 U^ NUCLtAH ,*PNS ING ClH PAflfiL US NA^ Al« ST A SAN ,.IECJ 

2 US FLI AAH TNC CIR UAf NECk VA 
2 CC FLT TNC CTR N/>V «/ St NtwPiiWT 
2 CU US H T TNC C TH NOMF(JLK 

I CO FLEET TNT, C fK US NAV STA SAN JltCH 

! LLIN PSYCHOL MENIAL HVGlFNt JMT N Av aCaD ANNAPjlIS 

1 Pt<tS NAV «AR COLL NEk.PUI*T ATTN t^H, »\ LIH 

2 cn t CIR us ATLANTIC FLT ASx TALVCAL NOhFULK 
2 CU FLT SONAR SC H Ktr fc,FST 

I CU FLT ANTI-iUR ttAHFiKt SfH SAN UI'CU 

I Chf of naVL hSCH PERS f. TNO >^H ICtiJt tSai ARL VA 

1 CMf r.F NAV HES ATTN hEaC OP PSYfHOL \H ClV.t «5P 

I DItt US NAV HES LAO ATTN Cf,Dc ^>120 

1 DIM NAVAL RSCh lab ATTN LIM CGuE ^0^. (,aSh DC 

I fMF OF NAV AIR TNC fNf, RfS JEPT NAV aU STA PENSACfUA 

I CL MEn FLO HES L Afl CAMP LEJcUNfc 

I CD« NAV MSL CTh point mGOU CaLIF aTIN TECH LIB CnDE i022 

1 Jl« AfROsPArE Ckt^ EQUIP LAB NAV AlH ENGNR CTR PA 

2 Ulf NAV PJhS RFS aCTVY SAN DiEot) 

I NAV NtURr>PSYCHI A! RES UNIT SAN uIECO 

I UIH PEhS res LA^i NAV PF^S PRLCR4K SUPPORT ACTIVITY waSH NAV YD 

NAV TNO PERS CTR NAV STA NAV YJ ANNEx Ci)l>E rt3 ATTN • |H •^aSm 

i ClT^OT MARINE COXPS Hg marine corps ATTN CHOE AO- l H 

1 HO ^'AklNE CORPS ATTN AX 

I Ulk ^'ARlNt fURPb EUUC CTR MARINE CORPS SC H guANTiLM 

I 01° MAKINE CORPS iNSf ITTN EV^L UNIT 

1 US MARINE CORPS MUS HIST H£F L I «i ATTN MRS JaOUI 

1 CMF CF NAV OPNS QP-OIPI 
L CHF CF NAV CPNS 0P-07TL 

2 COMi^jf HQS 8TH NAV UIST ATTN F DUC AUV NEk< ORLEANS 
I Chf of NAV AIR TECH TNC NAV AIR STA MEMPHIS 

1 QIR TPS tV*L CRP OFF CF ChF OF NAv LPS 0P03E0 

2 comdt ptp coast CUARU ho 

I CHF UFCH PERS RES ♦ MEvltK «K COAST CUARIi HJ 

1 CO US COAST GUARC TNG CTR GOVERNORS ISLAND NY 

1 CO US CQaST CUArO TNC CTR CAPE MAY NJ 

1 Cr us COAST CUARC TNC CTH £ SUP CIR ALAMEDA CaL IF 

I CO US COAST CUARO INST PKLA CITY OkL A 

I CO US COAST CUARC RES TNC CTR YGRKTOWN VA 

i SUPT us COAST CiJ*HO aCaJ NEm lonjcn ccnn 

1 AlR TNG COMO/XPT RANDOLPH AFrt 

I TECH OlA TECh TNC DIVlHRDI afmRL LCwHY AFH COLf) 

I CHF SCI OIV ORCTt SCI ♦ TECh DCS R #0 HU A|K FURCfc aFrSTA 

I FAA LRCTt OF PENS t OPS HO USiF haSh CC 

J CHF or PERS RES PR DRCTE OF CIVILIAN PERS OCS-PfcRS Hg A|R FGrcF 

I CHF ANAL niV UFPDPL |R) OIr OF PERSONNEL PLANNING hOS USAF 

? CDH ELEC 'YS DiV Lb hANSCUM FlD ATTN ES'^OA/STOP ^6 MaSS 

I AEHRL/T! ATTN C*PT n S SELLMAN lO^Hy afh 

1 HO S*MSa ISMSIRI AF UNIT POSI OfC l\ AFS CALIF 

2 MILIT TNC CTR OP E LaCkLANC AF3 

2 AFHRL (HRT) KRIGHT-PATTERSCN AF R 

1 AND AMRH BROOKS AF8 TtXAS 

I HOS ATC OCS/TtCH TNC lATTNSI RANOOLPh Af B 

I USAFA DIR OF THE LiR USaF AfAC COLG 

I 6570TH PERS RE S LAB pra-« AErCSPACE meO OIV LACKLANU AFB 



2 r.J HJMft^j PF>li,K(FS LAO HkTnS AF « 

1 Ci^CI .;SAf SPLC .P SCh (14(1 E.LIN AF ^ 

^^-^'•^ 1 AFhRL IM» WILLIAMS AFP A« W 

I PS(fCH,-m,iLr,uY PkCv, NATL SCI FCUNO 

I NATL iFCUR aGY FT GtH C MEAOE ATTN IJL 

1 OIH NalL ScCUR ACY FT OE' C HtAUt ATTN Jl R OF TNC 

J CIA ATTN CRS/ACO STAnlAri: CIST 

I iY^ fv4L IIIV KtS DlRtCTr«4IE OOJ-CCu PENTAGON 

I UF^>T LF iTAlfc HUR .F ISfEL ♦ RtS CUfcRNAL ^ES STAFF 

1 SC I iNfu t «Ch wASHlNoK N 

2 Chf Hst c "EN TNG OIV TR FAA .(4SH DC 

I Piik .)F C ENk,« JS PLSI (IFC )t PT ATTN CHF hU«AN FACTORS BR 

I EOn(- •^M'lA rt hFk aIIn I c Tlemens 

I QFC HF INIt-KNATL ING PLfNNlNtj C ivM aIO KASH Of 

1 i^EPT OF IHANS FAA ACli SEC HO hlOA ,<ASh UC 

2 E«IC Ci .<ASh oc 

1 SYS UEVK C JRP SANTA i-ONlCA ATTN LM 

2 UONLAP ♦ ASSOC INC JAkIFN aTIN LH 
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